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be overestimated. Through her connection with the 
leading families of the Austrian nobility she was able to 
wield umisual personal influence, for which her natural 
charm of manner, her cultivation, and rare talents fitted 
her in a remarkable degree. One of the traits that most 
impressed one was her essential womanliness. Though 
engaged in public work, she never lost the feminine 
charm, modesty, and graciousness that were hers by 
inherent right. She was not an eloquent public speaker, 
but she had a message to deliver, and she never failed 
to win and hold her audiences by the earnestness and 
conviction with which she spoke. She had a winsomo 
personality, a nobility of face and figure, and a dignity 
of mien that attracted and held those with whom she 
came in contact. What she was influenced people quite 
as much as what she said. She was always enthusiastic, 
and the ardor of her zeal in the cause she had espoused 
never waned, but rather increased with the years. She 
was optimistic, radiant, confident, yet she never under- 
rated the difficulties that were in the way. She knew 
that the end would not be won in a day, nor yet in a life- 
time, so she patiently sowed the seed which she knew 
would one day bring forth a harvest. "The cause in- 
cludes the mightiest task of onward-marching society — 
in a word, it is 'the one important thing"' — are the 
words with which she closes her memoirs. The cause 
waits for other earnest and consecrated leaders to take 
the place she has left vacant. Her work has not ended ; 
it has only begun. 



Vienna Peace Congress Postponed. 

Word was received on July 29 that the Twenty-first 
Universal Peace Congress, which was to have met in 
Vienna, September 15-19, has been postponed on ac- 
count of the war. The program of the Congress had 
been elaborately prepared, and the people of Vienna 
had spared no pains to make the meeting a success. One 
evening was to have been devoted to a memorial service 
in honor of the late Baroness von Suttner. It is esti- 
mated that the canceling of the Congress has meant a 
money loss of at least $20,000 to the peace socie- 
ties of the world. Many delegates from this country 
were already in Europe or on the way, and are ex- 
pected, because of the disturbed condition of the coun- 
try, to return home as soon as arrangements can be 
made to secure passage. Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
the General Secretary, and Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, the 
Executive Director of the American Peace Society, were 
appointed the Society's official representatives to the 
Congress. Dr. Trueblood was unable, because of ill 
health, to attempt to make the journey. Mr. Call ex- 
pected to sail from Boston, August 20, on the "Canopic" 
for Naples, and still hoped that he might be able to 
visit some of the peace workers in Italy, France, and 
elsewhere, if conditions of travel would permit. 



Editorial Notes. 

Bryan Peace There were twenty-one peace treaties 

Treaties to ^ to the genate for ratification on 

*" v " July 24, the last three having been 

signed by Secretary Bryan only that morning with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The countries with 
which the treaties have been signed are: Salvador, 
Guatemala, Panama, Honduras, Nicaragua, the Nether- 
lands, Bolivia, Portugal, Persia, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Costa Pica, Dominican Eepublic, Venezuela, Italy, Nor- 
way, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. The 
treaty with Uruguay was signed on July 20. The text 
of treaties with France and Great Britain has also been 
agreed upon, and these will be signed very soon. China 
has also expressed her readiness to sign a similar treaty, 
and copies of the French and British treaties have been 
sent to Peking for consideration. 

On July 15 the Secretary of State appeared in person 
before the Foreign Eelations Committee and outlined 
the general plan of the treaties. He stated that the 
chief points in all the treaties were the same, though 
the language was not uniform, and details differed. 
The leading stipulations of the treaties are well known 
to readers of the Advocate, and need not be repeated. 
After the President had sent the treaties to the Senate 
on the afternoon of July 24, they were immediately re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Committee. The Presi- 
dent had previously expressed his desire that they be 
ratified before the adjournment of Congress. It seems 
unlikely, however, that action will be taken during the 
present session. 



There will be no issue of The Advocate of Peace 
in September, 



Third Hague The Dutch government on July 2 

Conference invited the nations which took part in 

i o aye . ^ e Second Hague Conference to 

choose delegates to serve on a committee to arrange the 
program for the Third Conference. The meeting of 
this committee is called for June, 1915. This means 
that the American attempt to secure the early conven- 
ing of the conference has failed. It will be remembered 
that this Government early in the year made a proposal, 
through the Dutch government, that the ministers of 
the nations represented at The Hague should be con- 
stituted a program committee in order to prepare for 
the meeting of the conference in 1915, as originally 
intended. This idea was not accepted, however. It 
therefore appears that 1917 will be the earliest date at 
which the conference can be convened, as two years will 
be required for a thorough preparation of the program. 
Insufficient preparation, it is claimed, kept the first two 
conferences from accomplishing as much as they might 
otherwise have done. Special preparatory commissions 
iave been meeting in various countries. The French 
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commission met not long since, under the presidency of 
Leon Bourgeois, and three reporters were named to 
bring forward specific proposals at the next meeting. 
Preparatory work has also been undertaken in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Eussia, while the 
three Scandinavian powers have agreed to entrust prep- 
arations to a joint committee to be presided over by M. 
Hagerup, the Norwegian secretary of state. 



Flood Bill There will be general disappoint- 

Dcfeatcd. ment at the failure of the House of 

Representatives to pass the Flood bill 
appropriating $20,000 for the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of the Signing of the Treaty of Ghent, and pro- 
posing the creation - of a Peace Centenary Commission. 
The bill was rejected on June 29 by a vote of 185 to 52, 
although the Administration and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee strongly supported the measure. There 
were several factors combining to defeat the bill, among 
them the lingering feeling of race hatred against the 
English, largely on the part of the Irish element, and 
spite against Great Britain because she would not take 
part officially in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. This 
action will not dampen the ardor of preparation for the 
celebration, however, as the people of the country are 
deeply in sympathy with the movement, and the plans 
will be carried out to a successful conclusion, even with- 
out the official participation of the Government. 



Swedish- There will be a noteworthy peace 

i orwegian centennial celebration on Sunday, Au- 

Peace Centenary. , „„ , „ . . n 

gust 16, when the hundred years of 

peace between the two nations on the Scandinavian 

peninsula will be observed. At this time there will 

occur the dedication of the Swedish-Norwegian peace 

monument which has just been erected on the frontier 

at Charlottenberg, on the railway line from Christiania 

to Stockholm. To the two countries concerned, and to 

the world at large, this is in its way as significant an 

event as the erection of the statue of the Christ of the 

Andes on the Argentine-Chilean boundary. 

The initiative in the erection of this monument was 
taken by the peace organizations of the two countries 
and the money secured through private and public sub- 
scriptions. The full amount required for the monu- 
ment is 24,000 kroner, and has now practically all been 
raised. The Norwegian Parliament gave a subsidy of 
2,000 kroner, and the Swedish Diet was asked for the 
same sum, and has probably responded before this time. 
More than twenty thousand individuals in Sweden alone 
contributed, and even numbers of Swedes in America 
sent small sums to aid in the work. 

The monument (a picture of which was given in the 



May Advocate of Peace) is a handsome granite struc- 
ture. A solid base of granite rests on a wide platform. 
Two pillars support two short, fluted columns, which in 
turn uphold two bastions, surmounted by figures with 
arms outstretched in friendly greeting. The figures 
represent Sweden and Norway. The monument is fifty 
meters in height; the foundation is laid two meters 
below the surface. The engineer who raised it to posi- 
tion is Anton Hiise, of Karlstad. The blocks were 
transported to the spot without charge by the Norwegian 
State Railway. 

The program of the dedicatory ceremony on August 
16 has been arranged by a joint committee from the two 
countries. There will be a grand festal celebration of 
music, song, speeches, and the like, and a large assembly 
of representatives of both nations will doubtless partici- 
pate in this truly memorable national event. 

The secretary of the Swedish Peace Society writes 
that the conservative newspapers and the militarists, 
under the leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, have done 
much to Counter-influence the celebration of the hun- 
dred years of peace, and have been agitating for in- 
creased military equipments, as they see in the success 
of the peace movement an obstacle in the way of their 
military calculations. Their efforts, however, have not 
been able to prevent the completion of the peace monu- 
ment, and the demonstration of the peace forces of the 
countries at the time of its dedication will do much to 
show the peaceful tendencies of the people at large. 
That so many neighboring nations have been living side 
by side for a hundred, and in many cases more than a 
hundred, years, without warring against each other, 
shows conclusively that war can be avoided between two 
nations, and, if between two, why not among all the 
nations of the world ? 



Military There has been a noticeable recru- 

ummer descence of militarist activity in this 

Camps. , n J 

country during the last year. The es- 
tablishment of rifle clubs and school cadet corps, the 
recent distribution by the War Department of 300,000 
Krag-Jorgensen rifles for the express purpose of foster- 
ing marksmanship and teaching the young men of the 
nation how to shoot straight, and now the establishment 
on a more permanent footing of summer camps for the 
military training of college men are visible evidences 
of the earnestness and zeal of the advocates of "reason- 
able preparedness." There were two experimental 
camps maintained last summer. .This year there are 
four, under army control, at Asheville, N. C, Burling- 
ton, Vt., Ludington, Mich., and Monterey, Cal. They 
were opened in July for the purpose of giving ele- 
mentary military training to college students, in the 
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hope that "in case of need" they would soon be able to 
take their places as officers. The Secretary of War, 
Major General Wood, and others have been speaking 
and writing on the subject during the past few months, 
urging the young men to enter the camps, laying stress 
on the physical benefits to be gained from camp life, 
the valuable information to be gained concerning mili- 
tary history and policy, and attempting to explain the 
difference between militarism and "reasonable pre- 
paredness." Secretary Garrison speaks of his gratifica- 
tion at the increase of interest taken by educated people 
in the military needs of the country. 

In view of such statements, and the manifest activity 
in military training, it is high time that the counter- 
acting influences be set to work speedily in larger meas- 
ure than has been the case heretofore. Education for 
peace is the need of the day. The war against war 
must be pushed valiantly and constantly, especially 
among the young people in the schools and colleges. 
There are many ways in which the peace idea may' be 
spread— through the introduction of lectures in the 
colleges and universities; courses in summer schools, 
like the one in the University of Southern California, 
conducted by the Pacific Coast Director, Mr. Root; 
peace study classes in churches, clubs, and other organi- 
zations; prize essay contests, and the like. The sug- 
gestion of Hon. J. H. Ralston, at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Peace Society in May, that there be a 
Peace Committee in Congress, is worthy of thoughtful 
attention and is extremely practical. Military train- 
ing, in whatever guise it is presented, is but a step 
toward the Old World system of conscription, with all 
its baleful results. The success of the militarist party in 
this direction in Australia and New Zealand should 
serve as a warning. 



Among the Peace Organizations. 

The quarterly report of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, June, 1914, announces that 
three pamphlets and three special bulletins have been 
distributed during the quarter. During the current year 
over one million copies of pamphlets have been sent out, 
and a number of books, including Norman Angell's 
"Great Illusion" and Frederick Palmer's "The Last 
Shot," have been sent to selected individuals. Many 
schools and colleges are making use of the regular pub- 
lications of the association as a basis for class Work. 
Special mention is made of the teachers' tour to South 
America this summer, to which reference was made in 
the July Advocate. An experiment is being tried in 
sending several men to attend the Norman Angell Sum- 
mer School of International Eelations in London. The 
report says that "the education of public opinion with 
regard to the economic factors underlying armament 
and conflict has advanced much more rapidly in Eng- 
land than in the United States, and it is the hope of the 



association that these men after their summer's training 
can be of great use here as lecturers and writers in this 
important field." As a direct outcome of Norman An- 
gell's visit to this country there have been formed inter- 
national polity clubs in five universities : Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and Columbia. 

The Minnesota Peace Society has secured the affilia- 
tion of the State Federation of Labor during the month 
of June. The federation, through its secretary, has ex- 
pressed its deep interest in the movement for world- 
peace and its desire to become a part of it. Mr. Mac- 
Leod, the secretary of the Minnesota society, reports that 
this addition will bring their affiliated membership up to 
more than sixty-five thousand. 

At a special meeting on June 25 of the executive com- 
mittee of the St. Paul section of the Minnesota Peace 
Society, occasioned by the death of Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, the following resolution was passed and ordered 
inscribed upon the records of the society, and that copies 
thereof be sent to the Austrian Peace Society, the Aus- 
trian Consul in St. Paul, and the press : 

Resolved, That it is with a deep sense of sorrow that we 
learn of the death of our great co-worker, the Baroness 
Bertha von Suttner, of Austria. She was a loyal friend and 
an able advocate of our common cause. 

In her earlier years she sowed the seeds of peace in the 
world's thought, and in her latter years, with her own great 
love, warmed near to harvest the seed she had sown. 

Her contributions to the cause of peace will remain an 
enduring monument to her thought, her service, and her 
love. 

The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society had 
made preparations to present on the Chautauqua plat- 
forms of the State a dramatized version of parts of 
Alfred Noyes' play, "Rada." They had spent about 
$800 in getting it ready, and the play was produced but 
five times. Then it became necessary for them to with- 
draw it because the war sc'ene was too realistic, and the 
presentation was a failure. "People do not like the 
smell of blood," the secretary states as the reason for 
this disappointing outcome of their propaganda effort. 

The Church Peace Congress, which convened at Con- 
stance August 2 to 5, was attended by 54 official dele- 
gates appointed by the Church Peace Union. Among 
these the American Peace Society was well represented 
by three of its department directors, Dr. Hall, Mr. Loch- 
ner, and Dr. Tryon; by Dr. William I. Hull, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Peace and Arbitration Society, and 
Prank P. Williams, secretary of the Buffalo Peace Soci- 
ety; by Dr. Lynch and Hamilton Holt, directors of the 
New York Peace Society ; Edwin D. Mead, a representa- 
tive director; Dr. P. S. Moxom, a vice-president; Rev. 
A. Eugene Bartlett, a member of the lecture bureau, 
and other members of the society. A large number of 
the other delegates were prominent clergymen of this 
country. The Federal Council of Churches also ap- 
pointed delegates, most of whom were the same as those 
named by the Church Peace Union. The October issue 
of The Advocate oe Peace will contain a full account 
of the proceedings of the church congress. 

At the close of May the Wisconsin Peace Society 
issued a timely and suggestive letter to its members, 
signed by its secretary, Prof. Arnold B. Hall. The let- 



